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Wanted: A Realistic 
Food Policy 


The gods of the harvest are working overtime in 
the U.S. A. this summer. After five fortunate years 
of good crops, it was at least reasonable to assume that 
this year things might not go so well, that drought or 
flood or late cold would reduce our supply of food. 
Instead, the latest reports are that the wheat crop will 
reach 1,160,000,000 bushels, a new record. 

But what does this mean? Is the end of the world 
famine in sight? Have the democratic countries kept 
their war-time promise that “food shall write the 
peacer” The answer comes from the drawn faces 
of millions the world over who, this year, just missed 
starvation and who are not yet sure that such will not 
be their fate next year. The harvest is coming in all 
over the world, but the respite may be temporary. 
There is yet no assurance that this year will see the 
end of famine. | 

The Background 


In the summer of 1945 the indications were clear. 
Famine was imminent in Europe and the Far East. 
Peace and economic stability seemed distant ideals in 
the midst of discouragement and apathy caused by 
lack of food. The test of the high promises made by 
the United States and its allies during the war was at 
hand. It will be forever to our disgrace that in the 
first few months after victory we forgot these prom- 
ises. We hastily removed food controls, allowed enor- 
mous amounts of grain to be fed to livestock, and 
failed to develop a positive relief program. Ameri- 
cans threw away their ration books while in other 
countries rations were reduced and it was a criminal 
offense to feed edible grain to animals. 

It was late February—by which time the stocks of 
many essential foods were greatly diminished—before 
the Administration awakened to the crisis and 
launched an emergency program of voluntary conser- 
vation and grain procurement. By offering special in- 
ducements to farmers large quantities of grain were 
acquired in the last three months of the crop year, and 
by June 30 the U. S. had exported a record breaking 
401 million bushels of wheat. We congratulated our- 
selves. 

One government official made this wry comment: 
“If we had set our munitions goals for the war only 
half as high, we would have set a new record—and we 
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would have lost the war!” So with food. The signi- 
ficant fact is not the achievement of a record, but 
rather what was accomplished in human terms—the 
degree to which the hungry people were started back 
on the road to health and efficiency. By this measure 
there is little room for pride. If we exported 401 
million bushels in a last minute high pressure effort, 
how much more could have been done with careful 
planning and good management throughout the crop 
year? The amount we shipped was about equal to 
the increase in our wheat production over pre-war. 
In spite of the export program, then, American con- 
sumption was maintained at pre-war levels. By 
making some small sacrifices we might have started 
the world back on the road to health last year. We 
did not. 
What Next? 


The world outlook for the coming year is not 
encouraging. Despite the reports of record crops in 
the United States, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations estimates that there will 
be a 10 million ton gap between the supplies of 
bread grain which will be available for export and 
the amount which will be needed if minimum sub- 
sistence levels are to be reached in most countries. 
Only by the most careful management of the total 
world food supply can this gap possibly be closed. 

The people of the United States want peace more 
than anything else. This may well be the year of de- 
cision, the year when people who have been through 
six years of hell decide that the effort required to 
govern themselves is too great and that they will 
turn over the reins to a strong man who will assure 
them food. The stakes of democracy in this decision 
are very high. 

Our present food policy does not reflect our in- 
terest in the decision. Our export goal for wheat— 
out of our record crop—is about half what we 
shipped last year. It has been officially announced 
that relief shipments of fats and oils will end on De- 
cember 31. The pressure is all in the direction of 
removing controls over food, removing restrictions 
over consumption and going back to normal! Un- 
less we change the whole basis of our food policy 
almost at once we may lose the relief battle de- 
cisively. 

Harvest time is the time for planning. Now, while 
the crops are coming in we should have a basic 
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policy for doing all that we can, not the least we can 
get away with. There are many things that might 
be done: 

(1) The planning for the disposition of our wheat 
crop was made on the basis of an estimated billion 
bushel crop. The estimate has since increased. Every 
additional bushel over the original billion should be 
allocated for export rather than being used to reduce 
restrictions here at home. 

(2) Prices should be set to discourage livestock 
feeding and encourage the selling of wheat for direct 
human consumption. By feeding cereal to livestock 
about 85° of its calories are lost. 

(3) All the present grain conservation measures 
should be maintained and any new ones which are 
needed should be adopted, despite the pressure of 
various food industries for a return to a “free market.” 
In the long run there can be no free market if there is 
no free world! 

(4) Fats and oils should be rationed to reduce 
domestic consumption fairly, and a larger amount 
should be allocated for export. 

(5) The government should procure wheat as 
soon as possible after the harvest so that it will be 
available as needed. 

These are only some of the measures which should 
be adopted. They indicate that the winning of this 
battle is a matter not of method but of will. If we 
decide to do it, we can. But only the American people 
can make sure that the Department of Agriculture 
listens not to the voice of the food producers and the 
food industries alone, but also to the voice of those 
who fought and won the war and whose sacrifices 
will have been in vain if what they suffered to pre- 
serve is lost for lack of food. 


A Better Congress 


In its last days, Congress took a wholesome step 
forward. The Legislative Reorganization Act which 
it passed was the result of two years of study and 
consideration by a joint committee of the two houses; 
and though there still remain needed reforms in ad- 
dition to those which the act makes possible, the 
accomplishment is one of which the 79th Congress 
can be proud. 

The cornerstone of the reforms is the consolidation 
of the committee structure. Senate committees were 
reduced from 33 to 15, and House committees from 
48 to 19. When it is realized that probably 95°/ of 
the work of preparing and considering legislation is 
done in the committees, these changes become very 
important. It now will be possible for a representa- 
tive to serve on only one or two major committees to 
which he can give sustained attention rather than 
having to decide most mornings which of several 
conflicting committee meetings he should attend. 
By outlining the jurisdictions of the consolidated 
committees, abolishing those whose functions were 
obsolete, and making other changes in the committee 
procedure, Congress will be much better able to 
expedite legislative business. The streamlined com- 


mittees have also been given the task of generally 
overseeing the administration of laws in their field 
within the executive establishments, thus, making a 
closer cooperation and coordination between the two 
branches of government possible. 

By providing for a legislative budget, Congress 
endorsed the principle of looking at income and ex- 
penditures at the same time. Up to the present time, 
the revenue and appropriation functions of Congress 
were compartmentalized and voted separately, so 
that the overall picture of federal finances was never 
seen. This act provides that the fiscal committees of 
both houses shall meet together at the beginning of 
each session and prepare an estimate of income and 
appropriations for the year. In the final act, there 
are no enforcement provisions for this budget, but 
the way is prepared for much more intelligent act- 
ing on money measures than before if Congress 
chooses to take advantage of it. 

Congress has long felt at a disadvantage with the 
experts within the executive agencies and unable even 
to question them intelligently. This act makes pro- 
fessional assistance available to Congress, both in the 
committees and in the Legislative Reference Service. 

Much congressional time will be saved by ridding 
Congress of its jurisdiction over so-called “chicken- 
feed” bills. Private claims against the government 
are to be settled by the courts or by the agencies con- 
cerned. Authority to approve bridges between states, 
for example, is transferred to the Corps of Engineers, 
rather than having to be considered by congressmen. 

By increasing the salaries of congressmen from 
$10,000 to $12,500 and giving them an expense al- 
lowance of $2,500, it may be possible to attract and 
hold some of the competent men who have hereto- 
fore felt that they could not afford to run for Con- 
gress. The retirement system for Congress, too, 
makes the job more attractive and secure. 

Important as these changes are, however, many of 
the needed reforms were not accomplished in this 
first piece of legislation. One of the major omissions 
from the final bill was the provision for minority and 
majority policy committees to map out a coordinated 
legislative program. The long discussed local self- 
government for the District of Columbia should cer- 
tainly have been one of the first steps taken to relieve 
Congress of local matters but was removed from this 
bill. Some of the rules of the House and Senate 
which the joint committee was not allowed to con- 
sider need radical changes. Filibustering in the Sen- 
ate is a blot on democracy which must be removed. 
One modern improvement which could be installed 
is the electric voting machine which is estimated to 
make possible a saving of 24 legislative days per 
session as well as a complete record of votes cast. 

Altogether, though, the achievements of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act were considerable. Con- 
gress is to be congratulated that it was willing in so 
many instances to subordinate seniority and privileges 
which were associated with the old way of doing 
things to the general interest in a smooth and well 
running legislature. 
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